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ir was the third night after the removal of the French couri to 
the palace of Versailles. The receiving rooms were thrown open 
in all the magnificence of regal splendor. Music breathed low and 
sweet from numerous galleries, and illuminated chandeliers shower- 
ed light over a throng of courtiers glittering with orders, and ladies 
resplendent with ornaments. One, a creature of surprising beauty, 
stole quietly through the brilliant crowd, exchanging a smile with 
one, a bon-mot with another, and a courteous glance with a third, 
almost imperceptibly nearing a private door, through which she 
slided with the bright smile still playing like sun-light about her 
mouth. But the instant she was alone it passed away. She drew 
a long breath as if relieved from acting a part, and hurrying down a 
flight of steps entered the palace gardens. Never was there a more 
splendid scene than here presented itself. Thousands of lamps 
appeared amid the deep green foliage of the orangery, flashing over 
the rich fruit, where it hung like globes of burnished gold gathering 
and throwing off brightness. Thousands more glimmered thickly 
along the native branches, lighting up the dewy leaves till every 
shrub and tree seemed drooping with a fruitage of stars. Here and 
there an illuminated branch shot a prismatic light athwart the. 
showering drops of a fountain, or flung a soft brilliancy over the sta- 
tues peopling the flowering thickets, or crouching their snowy limbs 
amid the grass. In one direction the eye might rest on a hamlet 
of rustic cottages nestled into a sheltring nook, and half hidden by 
dimly lighted trees ; while, scattered in various directions, light pa- 
vilions upreared themselves, their graceful columns wreathed by 
| rare exotics, shaking their cups to the night air and making it almost 
Voluptuous with odor. 

The lady of our story hurried through this wilderness of light 
and flowers, till she reached one of the most secluded of these fairy 
temples. After looking anxiously about fora moment, she opened 
the door and entered a small hexagonal room furnished in a style of 
oriental magnificence. The ceiling and miniature dome was of most 
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exquisite basso relieyo, while in every second division a sash, sei 
with crystalline transpa rency, opened to the ground, draped without 
by a profusion of breathing flowers. Suspended from the dome by a 
heav y chain oflinked gold, an alabaster lamp shed its light over 
small table of Italian marble, white as snow, and almost enranpti- 
bly veined by a soft rose color. 

The lady cast a hurried glance about the room, and then threw 
herself, with graceful abandonment, on a pile of silken cushions 
heaped on the carpet. 

‘¢’ Thank heaven, I am alone,” she exclaimed, throwing a superb 
arm across the cushion and pressing her flushed cheek upon it, re- 
gardless that she had shaken a cluster of Bourbon lilies, formed of 
gems, from her temple, and that the ostrich feather attached to it lay 
broken, and Jike a handful of newly drifted snow-flakes, on her crim- 
son couch. ‘‘ Thank heaven, I am alone,” she repeated, half burying 
her face in the swell of her arm, and closing her eyes as if weary 
with excitement. But she was “not alone, for se arcely had she en- 
tered the pavilion when a white but t masculin e hand cautiously parted 
the passion flowers allowed to trail over the sash opposite ; and a 
pair of dark eyes gazed in upon her with a passionate earnestness, 
as an enthusiastic connoisseur might dwell on a favorite painting 
knowing it to be his, or being certain of the power to obtain it. 

‘“« She is a superb creature,” half muttered the intruder, glancing 
at her half concealed head, and then at the little silken-clad foot 
hanging in fine relief against the crimson cushions, while its fellow 
lay buried in the folds of her white satin dress, “ and game that 
loses no charms in the pursuit,” he added, leaving the window 
noiselessly. The next moment he was kneeling by her side. 

‘“ Why do you seek solitude ma belle reine ?” he said in a low in- 
sinuating voice, stealing his hand under her forehead, and attempt- 
ing to raise her head from its beautiful resting place. 

The lady sprung up, and her eyes dwelt indignantly on the in- 
truder; but he fixed his look on her with a cool, unabashed steadi- 
ness, that acted,as a spell. The flush of anger—nay, almost ot 
loathing—passed away like the rose-tints from a summer cloud, and 
again the sweet practised smile revelled on her beautiful features. 

‘‘Is it only you?”’ she said, dropping to her pile of cushions with 
the grace of that most graceful of all creatures, a practised French- 
woman, “Is it only you?—I thought it had been ——”’ 

‘‘ His Majesty, you would say,”’ interrupted her auditor in a quite 
jeering tone—“ he could not have noticed your departure—age pro- 
duces blindness—this is his only excuse, for we cannot suppose 
even His Highness will indulge in another six years of indifference 
so soon.’”’ 

Marie Antoinette—for it is of her w 
recumbent position as if a serpent had stung her. Again the scorn- 
ful flash shot to her eye, and away again. She moved one of the 
cushions, as if for her better accommodation, and resumed her posi- 
tion with a composure that might have rivalled his own, but that a 
slight, very slight quivering of the voice, told that it came from the 
seat of struggling anger, as she said,— 
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‘«« Monsieur de Gouvion forgets that he speaks of my husband and 
his king, when he mentions Louis of France with contempt!” 

‘“‘ No,’? he exclaimed with more feeling than he had yet evinced, 
“No, I can never forget that he is both, so long as an improvident 
and ill-regulated government reminds me of the one, and I see the 
smiles, once mine, lavished on him as the other. How can I for- 
vet,” he continued passionately, ‘‘ when I see him in the careless 
yossession of a love once confessedly my own?” 

“It is false !!—false as your own heart!” exclaimed the queen, 
rising slowly to her feet, and speaking in that low distinct tone 
which expresses the concentration of deep passion; “ I never loved 
you.u—If for a moment my heart debased itself in listening to your 
passion, your insidious serpent-like breathings, it was but for a mo- 
ment; Marie of Austria could not so forget herself long.”’ 

“‘ Marie of Austria must be strangely forgetful, or she would bear 
in mind that certain billets d’amour have passed from her fair hand 
to my unworthy self; of course every line was too precious not to 
be treasured as the life-pulse of her slave,” and with a triumphant 
smile curling his haughty lip, he drew a handful of perfumed notes 
(rom his bosom; and glancing a half mocking look at the queen, as 
he unfastened a braid of her long brown hair which bound them 
together, he selected one and extended it toward her. 

The queen took the little rose-tinged note with evident perturba- 
tion, and the blood rushed over her face and neck like a flash of 
sunlight on an alabaster vase, as its seal—a winged cupid—met 
her eye. But this gave place to an expression of intense self- 
loathing as she proceeded to read the delicately traced lines; her 
eyes drooped, and a crimson spot lay burning into each cheek, 
while her figure, but a moment before so upright and proud in its 
bearing, seemed to bend and become less tall under the load of self- 
contempt pressing down her haughty spirit. After she had learned 
the contents of the note, she stood for the space of a moment in this 
attitude of self-abasement, unmindful that his exulting eye was read- 
ing her changing countenance, and that the thoughts thronging 
within might not be such as befitted her to reveal. At length he 
spoke, and the sound of his voice aroused her to a sense of her situa- 
tion; but instant self-possession was beyond her power. 

“The queen of France,” he said, “ cannot be ignorant that this 
little bundle of papers places her entirely in my power.”’ 

‘Your power !”’ she murmured as if unconscious of what she was 
saying. 

De Gouvion seemed touched by her state of resistless humiliation. 
In a softened and almost tender voice he said, “Why do you by 
such scorn, force me to prove my power thus against my wishes ? 
Return the note, and let it be forgotten that I have been compelled 
to make this unworthy use of it.”” He extended his hand to receive 
the paper still open in hers; but as if suddenly restored to her proud 
self by the motion, she crushed it together, and with a gesture of 
contempt, dashed it down and trampled it into the Persian carpet. 

“ Thus,” she said vehemently, “ I spurn and defy your power.” 
‘‘ Beware,”’ he retorted, turning pale with anger, ‘ beware, or I 
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may be tempted to prove my power by making these public ;”’ and 
with a pale compressed lip, he touched the packet with his finger. 

‘*¢ You dare not !”’ she replied, ‘‘ and even if you did, Louis would 
believe them forgeries.” 

‘*T have not to learn how easily the weak king may be duped; 
but happily for me, the public is neither so blind, nor so complaisant, 
nor is Marie Antoinette so great a favorite among the secret demo- 
crats of France, that this precious little bundle would not be gladly 
received on their private council tables.” 

The queen shrunk back, evidently startled by his threat. Though 
imprudent and volatile in the extreme, she was far from being a 
week-minded woman. In a moment she comprehended the danger 
of her position. Those little playful notes, written in the gaiety of 
her heart, still redolent with her favorite perfume, and looking as if 
manufactured from rose-leaves—those notes she saw might be made 
the instruments of incalculable mischief, if left in the possession of 
an enemy such as she knew the man before her would become, if 
allowed to leave her presence unconciliated, with the danger- 
ous proofs of her imprudence at his mercy. She was more than 
right in her fears. Billets d’amour from the queen of France to a 
member of her court, were unsafe documents to be abroad, when 
the nation was swiftly verging toward that revolution, which, like 
the curse on Cain, has left a stain of blackness affixed to her history 
which will darken and deepen there, so long as her name is heard 
among the nations of the earth. The virtues of a thousand Lafay- 
ettes could not bleach it a shade whiter; the devastations and 
boasted glory of a Bonaparte but serve to furnish another broad leaf 
to the sanguinary record. The greatness of her illustrious line of 
monarchs is overshadowed and rendered dim, by the hideous mon- 
ster of anarchy, that swept its dark garment over the whole country, 
breathing atheism upon her altars—blasting her vineyards—tearing 
down her wine-presses, and setting up in their empty places guil- 
lotines, reeking with the innocent blood it thirsted for. France 
may become more prosperous, greater and better, than her sis- 
ter kingdoms ; yet posterity, when they read her history, will shud- 
der as they turn to that page which tells of the time when she lay, 
like an unnatural monster, satiated and drunken with the blood of 
her own children—of the innocent, the beautiful, the young and 
the helpless—when her temples were turned into monuments of 
shame—when liberty became a base mockery—when the delicate 
ties of society were rent and crushed with a fearful hand, and inde- 
cencies were perpetrated boldly in the high places of the nation. At 
the time of our story the thunder of this moral earthquake was be- 
ginning to be heard louder and louder each day ; but still the court 
lived on, as if ignorant of the warning. Hisses and groans mingled 
with the shouts of the people whenever the queen went abroad, and 
execrations were heaped upon her by the canaille of the metropolis. 
Her extravagancies were openly complained of. Grieved and amaz- 
ed at her waning popularity, she had made an effort to regain it be- 
fore her departure for her palace of Versailles. Finding but partial 
success she naturally drew about her the aristocrats of the court ; 
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and by the entertainments and profuse expense by which she bound 
them to her, still farther exasperated the greater portion of the na- 
tion. The knowledge she had gained of the reigning discontent had 
been gathered from observation, and was necessarily imperfect. As 
yet none of those about her had ventured to hint at her unpopularity 5 
but now, when suddenly told that secret meetings were held by her 
enemies, and menaced by one of her own subjects bold enough to 
break in upon her retirement, she felt that her danger must be im- 
minent, and for a moment shrunk astounded from the conviction: 

In seasons of danger and difficulty, Marie Antoinette was a truly 
great woman, quick to resolve and strong to execute. Since the 
last unmanly threat of her persecutor, she had been standing with 
one white hand resting on the marble table, and her eyes bent to 
the floor, She felt that she had given an imprudent liberty to her 
feelings, and collected all her womanly powers to charm away the 
evil. Raising her fine blue eyes from the shadow of their drooping 
lashes, she met the earnest gaze he had been silently fixing upon 
her, with one of those soft soul-subduing glances that had so en- 
thralled his heart in past years, and a smile, arch and playful, lay 
upon her rich lips, like light upon a ripening pomegranate. 

*¢ So you will expose all my old follies unless I go on committing 
new ones. Well, whether I will or not, we must be friends ;” and 
she gracefully extended one of the most beautiful hands in France. 

De Gouvion hesitated and looked searchingly in her face for a 
moment; but her dissembling was perfection ; not a shadow darken- 
ed her beautiful features, and a bright smile of apparent frankness 
and gaiety lighted them into transcendent loveliness of expression. 
Convinced of her sincerity, or rather bewildered by the fascination 
of her look and manner, he took the extended hand and pressed it 
fervently to his lips. 

‘‘ And so, mon ami, you really thought me seriously angry,” she 
said, with a rich laugh, that filled the little room like the murmur 
of waters through a bed of violets; ‘‘ ma foi! what a bravado you 
have become.” 

‘“‘ Forgive me,’’ he answered in some confusion, “the thoughts of 
your displeasure drove me to desperation.”’ 

She gaily interrupted him, and glancing at the notes in his hand, 
exclaimed, ‘‘ How you did threaten me about them ; but, n’importe, 
Je vous pardonne. Voila!’ she added with another sweet laugh, 
pointing to the crushed note on the carpet as she glided to her 
former seat, and throwing one of the silken cushions to her feet, 
playfully commanded him to occupy it. He smiled and was about 
to seat himself by her side; but with another musical laugh she 
cried— 

“ Kneel, kneel, you are a rebel and must take a new oath of 
allegiance.” 

Evidently delighted beyond measure, the young courtier gracefully 
bent his knee to the cushion, and pressed his lips with mock reve- 
rence to her extended hand. 

“ A tribute for vour sovereign ! a tribute !” 
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‘What can I offer? he gallantly answered,” again touching her 
hand, “‘my heart ? but you have rejected that so often!” 

** Any thing—those billetdoux, if you will.” 

In spite of her efforts to prevent it, a slight tone of anxiety affect- 
ed her voice, as she made this careless demand. He looked in her 
face, and a suspicious cloud darkened his brow. She saw it, and 
hastily added— 

“No, no, I had forgotten they are your last hope—but the dia- 
mond on your little finger, that will do;” and she held out a 
taper finger to be circled by the ring. 

He attempted to take off the gem she had demanded, but it was 
small and came over the joint with difficulty. The package of notes 
prevented a free use of his hand; and with his mind entirely engross- 
ed by the refractory ring, he hastily twisted the braid of hair about 
them, and laid them on his knee. Quick as lightning the queen 
caught them up, and darting to the lamp held them in the blaze. 
Almost as quickly he sprang to his feet, and with an execration, 
caught her almost rudely about the waist, attempting to wrest the 
burning notes from her; but it was too late. She held them on 
high till the blaze enveloped her hand, and as he caught her wrist 
to force them from her, they fell in a shower of blackened fragments 
over the snowy table. 

For the space of a minute after this bold act, the queen and her 
baffled lover stood face to face; she trembling with over-excitement, 
triumphant, yet half frightened at what she had done; and he, pale 
with a terrible anger, his lips bloodless, and a dusky flame seeming 
to glow through the blackness of his eye. The poor queen cowered 
and shrunk from that malignant look; she felt that she had made a 
deadly unrelenting enemy, and she was right. A proud man never 
forgives the woman who has deliberately exerted the winning pow- 
ers of her sex to deceive him, Wound his tenderness, arouse his 
jealousy, overwhelm him with reproaches, and he may overlook 
and excuse all. But make him the dupe of any design, let him feel 
that you have coldly spread out your fascinations for a selfish pur- 
pose, and he is lost to you forever; evenif his heart could return to 
its allegiance, it would scarcely be worth the having. But a vil- 
lain—meet his plot with a counterplot—match him in finesse—baffle 
his evil designs, and he is the most malicious of all bitter enemies. 
Marie Antoinette knew this to be true, and she quailed under the in- 
fluence of that serpent-like eye. Not a word had been spoken; but 
that look was enough. She turned her eyes from his, and throwing 
herself on the cushions, buried her face in her hands and wept pas- 
sionately. He looked on her as she lay, smiled a bitter malignant 
smile, picked up the crumpled note which she had frgotten on the 
carpet, and left the pavilion without speaking a word. 

For some time the queen of France indulged freely in her tears ; 
then suddenly recollecting that her absence from the palace might 
be observed, she sprang up, hastily arranged the cluster of Bourbon 
lilies in her hair, threw the broken feather away, and left the pavil- 
ion. Pausing by one of the fountains, she caught some of its falling 
drops in her little palm ; and after bathing her eyes returned to the 















































THE DIAMOND NECKLACE. 71 
palace, smiling, self-possessed and graceful as she had left it. 
Among all who filled those gorgeous apartments not one appeared 
so gay as their queen. They little thought that a new and trembling 
fear lay on her heart like a coiled serpent, yet it was even so. 

It was eleven in the morning, and yet the aristocratic and regal 
inmates of Versailles were buried in sleep. The palace gardens lay 
bathed ina flood of light, broken, under the trees and about the 
thickets, into irregular patches of cool shadowing , while here and 
there amid the green branches, burthened with its extinguished com- 
panions, a lamp still flickering on, or a withered garland trailing 
across the terrace, told of the last night’s festival, All was lone and 
deserted, except the little pavilion we have already mentioned. 
There, seated on the cushions, still heaped as the queen had left 
them, was De Gouvion; and by his side, with her slender hand 
in his, sat a dark-eyed melancholy girl, with a soft madonna 
cast of features, and an expression upon them, as she bent her clas- 
sical head toward him, which could not be mistaken. The young 
girl had poured her heart’s love out recklessly to the man by her 
side. He was talking in a low persuasive tone, which had a kind 
of enthralling music in its whisperings ; still he did not look in her 
face as he spoke; but his eyes glanced restlessly about the room, or 
were fastened on the marble table, still soiled with fragments of 
blackened paper, He talked long and earnestly, and closed by say- 
ing, “* You promised, Adeline, to let no opportunity escape you, to 
be ever on the alert.” 

She made no answer; but sat with her hands clasped in her lap, 
and tears rolling slowly down her cheeks. 

‘““Why do you not answer, Adeline,” he exclaimed impatiently, 
have I not promised to make you my wife whenever this great object 
is accomplished ?” 

‘But you have promised so often before ;” she answered, timidly 
raising her swimming eyes to his. 

“ But I will swear now—that must satisfy you ; 
little crucifix hanging about her neck to his lips. 

Adeline’s eye brightene d for an instant; then bursting into fresh 
tears she exclaime d, ‘¢ Indeed, indeed, I cannot injure her—she is 
so kind, so good !” 

‘““[T do not ask you to injure her—have I not told you that she 
will return to her own country, and live happily at her brothet’s 
court ?” 

‘‘ Are you certain this is all they intend ?” 

“ ne nost certain.” 

‘And will you forsake that odious Madam Lamothe 

a cW hen this object is accomplished—until then I ‘hall need her 
services.” 

‘¢ Swear that you will leave her.” 

“See, I do;”? and again he kissed the crucifix; then holding it 
to her lips, he said, ‘ Now it is your turn—promise, upon this, to 
observe my directions.” 

The poor girl made a motion as if to obey him, and then shrunk 
back irresolute. 


” and he raised a 
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‘“‘ Farewell then,” he exclaimed, dropping the crucifix in her lap 
and rising coldly, ‘* Madam Lamothe purposes i 

* Stop—oh do not go to her—see, I swear,” she cried, bending 
eagerly forward and pressing the cross to her lip with both hands. 

‘¢ Promised like my own brave girl,”’ he cried, returning—“* Now 
go to the palace, and remember to bring me intelligence this even- 
ing,’’ and hurrying her to the door, he pressed her hand and return- 
ed into the pavilion. He had left it on the previous night for the 
secret haunts of such jacobins as were gathered in the neighborhood. 
There he had forced back the pride of his aristocratic habits, and 
entered into all their debasing plans, adopting their detestable 
measures with the avidity of a scorned man thirsting for vengeance. 
All the night long he had been thus employed, and the morning 
found him as we have related, tempting with empty promises the 
favorite waiting-maid of the queen—one w iom he had torn from the 
innocent places of her childhood, and whose pure spring of affections 
he had sullied in its first gushings. At the time of his first acquain- 
tance with Adaline he was in high favor with the queen; and it 
was that he might place an unconscious spy over her actions, rather 
than from any pity for the deluded girl, which induced him to inter- 
est Marie Antoinette in her behalf, as the daughter of a deceased 
friend of his own. Thus for several years he had, by a series of 
trifling attentions to the lost girl, excited a constant hope that his 
heart would again return to her, while he had easily gleaned from 
her conversation and letters, all the information he wished with re- 
gard to the royal household. But to induce her to become an active 
agent in betraying the secrets of her royal mistress, he found more 
difficult than he had anticipated. However, he did succeed, as our 
reader is aware; and well satisfied with his success, left the royal 
gardens to prosecute his traitorous plans elsewhere. 

After her interview with De Gouvion, Adeline let herself into the 
palace by a private entrance, and hastened through several luxurious 
anterooms to the queen’s bed chamber. She listened a moment; 
then gently opening the door, stole softly through the rich artificial 
twilight, created and mellowed by the heavy purple drapery sweep- 
ing over the windows. Casting a wistful glance toward the royal 
couch, she breathed more freely, on seeing, through an opening in 
the curtain, the beautiful head of the queen, half buried in the frilled 
pillow, with a hand thrust under her damask cheek, and her neck- 
ruffles heaving with the respiration of a quiet sleeper. Adeline 
glided noiselessly to a table covered with ornaments hastily cast 
from the wearer, and thrown in brilliant confusion among unread 
petitions, perfumed sonnets, and empty jewel-boxes. She was 
carefully searching among the papers, when the rose colored drapery 
was flung suddenly from before the bed, and looking hastily up, she 
saw with terror that the queen was leaning on her pillow in a half 
sitting posture, and looking with astonishment upon her. Before 
she could speak the queen exclaimed, more hastily than was her 
wont— Madmoiselle Adeline, why do you visit my bed cham- 
ber without a summons ?” 


Quick as thought the waiting woman was ready with an excuse. 
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Taking an ivory casket from the table she held it up, saying, “‘ The 
jeweller from Paris wished me to submit this for your majesty’s in- 
spection—it is a necklace of rare diamonds, very beautiful—and he 
supposed your highness might wish for the first refusal of it.” 

“ Bring my dressing gown!” exclaimed the queen, eagerly throw- 
ing back the silken quilt, and thrusting her feet into the slippers of 
the previous night, ‘‘draw up that curtain and give me the jewels !” 

Adeline obeyed, and with almost childlike impatience, the queen, 
being hastily robed, gathered her dressing gown about her, and run- 
ning to the unveiled window, through which the sunbeams were 
pouring, held the magnificent diamonds in their full blaze. 

‘“‘ Beautiful ! beautiful!”? she exclaimed, eagerly shaking them 
about, and the sunlight flashed and sparkled over them like ashower 
of prismatic fire—‘‘ They are absolutely dazzling—but the price, 
Adeline—at how much does Bossanges value them ?”? 

* At sixteen hundred thousand francs,’ was the reply. 

“It is too much, quite ruinous, yet I must have them—Who is 
that at the private door? Go and see, Adeline.” 

The attendant obeyed, and returned, saying that the king wish- 
ed to be admitted. 

“Certainly,”? replied the queen hastily, twisting ber long brown 
hair into a kind of turban round her head, and gathering her dress- 
ing gown in graceful drapery over her neck—‘‘tell his majesty I 
wait his presence, and then bring the young princes hither—their 
smiles must help purchase the diamonds for me.” 

Adeline admitted the king, and then went to perform the queen’s 
last command. 

Louis had just returned from a meeting with his council, where 
the discontent of his subjects had been laid before him in a host of 
petitions, which he had no means of granting, yet which were 
couched in terms of complaint almost insulting. His brow was 
wrinkled, his eye dim, and his whole person careworn and dejected, 
as he entered the queen’s apartment. He returned her greeting 
somewhat stiffly as she advanced to receive him, and sighing heavi- 
ly, threw himself into a chair. The queen felt, instinctively, that 
his mood was unpropitious for her wishes ; and closing the casket on 
the diamonds, she bent over his chair and sought to charm away his 
dejection; but for once she was unsuccessful. The gloom darkened 
on his brow, and shaking off the hand which she had laid on his 
shoulder, he left his seat and walked the room in evident perturba- 
tion. The queen’s fears were awakened by his strange manner. 
The scene of the previous night flashed to her mind; and with a 
sinking dread of some new evil, she demanded of the agitated mon- 
arch the cause of his disorder. Before he could answer Adeline 
returned with two of the young princes. Casting off a portion of 
his gloom, Louis resumed his seat; and lifting the younger of the 
beautiful children to his knee, circled the other with his arm. The 
queen drew an ottoman to his feet, and passing an arm also round 
the young boy, pressed his round cheek to hers with the affectionate 
grace which was so becoming in her. 

‘6 Now,”’ she said, smoothing the little fellow’s hair with her 
10 
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hand, and raising her bright face to the king’s, “‘ Now, if we were a 
peasant family, living in a snug little cot at the foot of a hill, draped 
by the vineyards which supported us, with a few goats and a garden, 
how happy we could be.” 

“Would to heaven we were in so safe a shelter,” said the king 
fervently, ‘‘for then I might gather my family about my humble 
hearthstone, without a fear of finding deceit and treachery in its 
bosom ;”’ and the unhappy monarch bowed his face to his son’s 
head, and a hot tear dropped among his sunny curls. 

*‘ But, papa,” said the elder boy, raising his face anxiously, “ if 
you work in a vineyard like the men I saw once, shall I be king 
then ?” 

“No, no,” interrupted the other eagerly, “‘ we’ll carry grapes on 
our heads in a pretty basket, just as the little peasant boys do, 
Monsieur De Gouvion told me all about it.” 

Louis hastily arose, and commanded Adeline to conduct the 
children from the room. He was no sooner obeyed than, turning ab- 
ruptly to the queen, and taking a crumpled paper from his pocket, 
he demanded if that was her hand writing and seal. She glanced 
at both, and instantly recognised the note she had trampled in the 
pavilion the preceding night. The color fosook her cheeks, but she 
did not attempt a denial. 

‘“‘ They are both mine,” she faltered out. 

“It is enough,” replied the king, turning away in stern anger; 
but she caught his hand, exclaiming in an agitated voice— 

** Louis, do not leave me with this odious note unexplained— 
though it makes me appear guilty, I am not so—indeed I am not— 
listen, and I will tell you all, as if to my father confessor !” 

The king looked incredulous, but suffered her to conduct him to a 
seat. She saw that his suspicions outran the truth, and this embold- 
ened and gave her eloquence. She began witha the time when she 
had come to his father’s court, a girl and a stranger, seeking the 
protection of a husband, and spoke of her disappointment when 
cold indifference met her in the place of affection ; she passed rapid- 
ly over her first acquaintance with the Marquis de Gouvion ; told 
how he first ingratiated himself into her favor, by the respectful 
reverence of his manner; how that reverence mellowed impercepti- 
bly into pity for her loneliness, and then by insidieus degrees verged 
into the forbidden sentiments of love, love under the guise of Plato- 
nic friendship ; then she had been led to answer his letters; and 
when he supposed her sufficiently entangled, his falsehood, his vil- 
lainy, had appeared, and she had hated him for his baseness. She 
begged the king to remember how sincerely she had met his own 
affections as soon as they were offered. She spoke ©: her children— 
her passionate love for them—with deep and ‘ouching eloquence. 
She besought him to bear in mind that she had constantly avoided 
De Gouvion, since the first few years of her residence in France. 
Through her intercession he had been sent as minister abroad; and 
when at court all the forms of ceremony had been constantly ob- 
served by her; this had excited his anger, and he had more than 
once threatened to expose her letter; thus forcing her to dissemble 
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her dislike as much as possible. She finished by saying, that on 
the previous evening he had so persecuted her with solicitations 
and threats, that weary and disgusted she had sought solitude in the 
garden pavilion, whither he followed her, bold in the power her 
letters gave him. The scene in the pavilion was related, and every 
word given with such sincerity and genuine truth, that the king 
could not but believe. The letter in his hand was a corroboration of 
her narrative ; and he felt that her imprudence had originated in his 
own early neglect, which had thrown her into the vortex of a volup- 
tuous court, without the strong defence of a husband’s love. His 
heart was relieved from suspicions that had eaten into his domestic 
happiness for years; and when the queen stopped speaking, and re- 
mained with her supplicating face raised to his, wet with tears and 
pale with anxiety—for in the eagerness of her yindication she had 
fallen on her knees before him—he drew her to his bosom, and press- 
ed a kiss on her forehead more full of affectionate confidence than 
had ever rested there before. 

What a moment is that when the mind is relieved of suspicion, 
when confidence springs into the heart with its gush of love, and 
the soul is tender as if dissolving into a new state of existence. 

For two hours the royal pair remained together, he sharing his 
thoughts and cares with her as he had never done before, and she 
offering to make any sacrifice that promised to win back the confi- 
dence of the nation. 

‘¢T will do all, yield all,”? she exclaimed with enthusiasm, “ and 
they must love me, they shall.”” Alas, Marie Antoinette had no just 
knowledge of the French. 

Louis left his queen’s chamber, looking younger and happier than 
he had done for years. His domestic quiet was restored ; the queen 
was willing, nay, eager to conciliate the people, and all must go well. 
He reasoned thus and was happy. Marie Antoinette felt as if the 
light-heartedness of her childhood had returned ; the confidence of 
her husband was hers, and what had she to fear from enemies? Her 
eyes fell on the forgotten cazket of diamonds and filled with tears, 
not of regret that they could not be hers, but of a touched and swell- 
ing heart, too contented in itself not to wonder that they had ap- 
peared so desirable a few hours since. Summoning Adeline, she 
gave her the jewels, ordering her to tell Bossanges that she should 
prefer that the king should spend sixteen-hundred-thousand francs 
fora ship. Adeline was not surprised at the sudden change in her 
mistress, for she had contrived to become a listener to the late royal 
interview. Her naturally kind heart had been touched, and she re- 
solved to take no farther part in De Gouvion’s plans ; but evening 
came—the temptation to see him was great—her appointment was 
met, and need I say how the remainder of her resolve was kept? 

Three days passed away. De Gouvion had returned to his hotel 
in Paris, not daring to appear before the king after the intelligence 
Adeline had brought him. Amid the throng which crowded the 
gardens of the Tuilleries he was sauntering away the morning, as if 
only intent on passing the time, when his arm was touched by a 
slender and delicate boy wearing the king’s livery. ; 
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‘‘T am ready,” he said in alow voice, “‘ where is the letter ?’’ 

De Gouvion hastily placed a note in his hand. “ Pull the hat 
more over your forehead, and walk less timidly,” he said ina low 
hurried voice, and then turned away as if afraid of being observed. 

The boy gave a startled look about; then pulling the hat over his 
eyes, hurried through the crowd out ofthe gardens ; and turning 
down the Rue St. Honnore, stopped at the hotel occupied by the 
Cardinal de Rohan, a prelate, at that time in disgrace with the 
queen. The royal livery gained him instant admission; and follow- 
ing a servant up a wide flight of steps, he was ushered, unannounced, 
into the presence of the cardinal, a man about forty, heavy in per- 
son, with a countenance bespeaking high living and good nature, 
rather than imtellectual superiority. He was in earnest eonversa- 
tion with a muffled female, and did not observe the royal messenger 
till he advanced almost to his elbow, and with painful embarrassment 
of manner presented a letter. The cardinal broke the seal, and his 
dull features instantly lighted up as he turned to the lady, exclaim- 
ing, “I can no longer refuse you, madam; here is a request from our 
gracious queen herself; I will go to Bossanges directly ;”? and he 
jumped up, rubbing his hands, and bustled by the royal page, ex- 
claiming, ‘*My humble duty to her majesty, and tell her she shall 
be obeyed. Madam Lamothe, you shall hear from me;” and he 
hurried out of the room with most undignified haste. 

The boy started and turned pale on hearing the name of the lady. 
He cast a quick penetrating glance at her, as she sat motionless in 
the corner of a sofa; but his curiosity was only gratified by a pretty 
foot peeping from under the folds of a velvet cloak, and a white hand 
gathering the thick veil more closely over her face. She sat still, 
and was evidently waiting for him to depart first. He did so, and 
met the Marquis de Gouvion a few paces from the door. His inquir- 
ing glance was answered by a bow, and the page stepped into a 
diligence just starting for Versailles. 

Early the next morning the same page was closeted with the car- 
dinal ; the ivory casket before mentioned, together with a pile of 
bills bearing the queen’s signature, lay on a table; and the prelate 
was reading a Jetter which the boy had just brought him ;—his face 
was flushed to a deep red, and the paper in his hand trembled with 
the delight which was shaking his nerves. Hastily interrupting 
himself, he took up the casket ; and shuffling it into the boy’s hand, 
bade him hasten with it to the queen. The boy thrust it into his 
bosom and instantly departed, leaving the cardinal to peruse his let- 
ter, and to wonder how it could happen that the queen should, un- 
sought, make an appointment with him, whom she had always 
hated; but that she had done so was certain; the proofs were in his 
hand; and with boyish delight he summoned his valet, and prepared 
to give her the appointed interview. 

meanwhile the page had entered a hotel in a neighboring street, 
and hurriedly demanded of an attendant if the Marquis de Gouvion 
was within. He was answered in the affirmative; and without 
waiting to be announced, rushed up a flight of stairs to that noble- 
man’s dressing-room, and throwing down the casket, exclaimed,— 
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“Here are the jewels—now my oath is accomplished.” 

“Not quite,” replied the nobleman, drawing the panting boy to- 
ward him; ‘‘ but what a pretty boy she makes,” he added, laughing 
and removing his hat from a mass of glossy black braids which it 
concealed. 

A half suppressed smile dimpled the mouth of the blushing coun- 
terfeit; and nestling closer to the nobleman’s side, she laid her cheek 
on his arm and murmured, ‘‘Oh De Gouvion, why do you strive to 
make me more wicked ?—I shall never be happy again.” 

‘¢ Nonsense, nonsense, girl,”” he exclaimed, playfully shaking her 
head from his arm, “but come, and let me see if my Adeline can 
play the queen as bravely as she does the page ;—in that room you 
will find every thing necessary for the disguise.”’ 

‘But, De Gouvion, I dare not—remember, my hair is black, and 
I am less tall than the queen,” said the disguised girl pleadingly. 

‘‘ No matter—put on false hair, dress it high on the head, and the 
difference will never be observed by that blind beetle of a cardinal-” 

Adeline reluctantly withdrew, and in about half an hour returned 
completely metamorphosed, in a full dress of amber satin, looped up 
from her rounded arms by strings of gems, and falling from her grace- 
ful shoulders in capes of wrought lace. Over her borrowed ringlets 
of dark-brown hair, a bird-of-paradise feather swept its magnificent 
plumage ; and a superb veil, of the finest Brussels lace, fell like 
a mist about her person. De Gouvion met her with a feeling of 
genuine admiration as she threw the veil back from her face, now 
surprisingly lovely. The exquisite fairness of her complexion har- 
monized finely with the bright ringlets of her disguise; while a 
soft color, like that in the heart of the almond-flower, broke the 
whiteness of her cheek ; and the triumph of vanity threw a lively 
sparkle into her usually melancholy eye. 

‘By heavens '—you are scarcely surpassed by the woman you 
represent, though not at all like her,” exclaimed De Gouvion, ex- 
ultingly, ‘¢ and the diamonds, you have won and shall wear them.”’ 

She bent her head, and he clasped the sparkling necklace round 
her throat; then drawing down her veil he led her to a carriage 
waiting in the street below. As the carriage rolled along toward 
Versailles, the misguided girl resolutely cast away! all thoughts 
of her errand, and drawing near to her companion, nestled her little 
hand timidly into his, and indulged in the delirious happiness which 
his presence created. And should she remain with him thus for life, 
live with him, ever have him thus by her side? Her breath came 
gaspingly as she thought of it. She could scarcely realize that it 
was not a dream; and yet he had promised—nay, sworn to make 
her his wife that very night. She was going then to commit acrime 
of base ingratitude against her benefactress ; to dip her soul still 
deeper in evil; and yet such was her infatuation that she thought 
the sacrifice too small to purchase the delight of sitting by his side ; 
there alone, with her hand in his, and nothing but the pure stars 
looking down upon them. Alas for the woman whose soul has so 
lost its anchorage, that it turns to an earthly object as to an idol; 
and doubly alas, when she trusts to find happiness when virtue and 
principle are overwhelmed by the rush of human passion. 
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It was near midnight when De Gouvion conducted Adeline to a 
private gate of the palace gardens. ‘‘ Compose yourself—do not 
tremble thus,”’ he said, pressing her hand in his as she was about to 
pass in, ‘‘ remember all depends on your self possession.”’ 

She made an effort to gather courage. ‘* Where shall I find you 
after this meeting with the cardinal ?”? she whispered. He mention- 
ed the place. 

** And there you will perform your promise ?”’ she added, almost 
gasping for breath, so intense was her anxiety. 

“ Have I not sworn ?”’ 

“Ves, yes, lam—I will be satisfied;” and drawing her hand 
from his, she entered the garden, and hurried up a broad walk, call- 
ed the Queen’s Avenue. 

It was a beautiful starlight night, and before she had walked 
many paces, she plainly descerned the outline of a man, whom she 
knew must be the cardinal, leaning against a tulip tree, the spot 
appointed in the forged letter; and punctual to the appointment he 
supposed himself to have made with the queen. Adeline was has- 
tening to join him when the voice of Marie Antoinette arrested her. 
She crouched, trembling, behind a statue, till the queen, who with 
her sisters-in-law, was taking her usual walk before retiring, had 
passed off in another direction; then she started up and hurried 
toward the tree, against which the cardinal was leaning. He also 
had heard the voice of the queen; and es the forged letter had said, 
that she would leave her companions a moment and render him her 
thanks for the purchase of the diamonds, he supposed it to be her 
when he saw a splendidly dressed female approach with the usual air 
and gait of Marie Antoinette, wearing her perfume, and sparkling 
with gems. He dropped on his knees, and lost in delight, kissed the 
hand of the disguised Adeline; and received, with an elated heart, 
the few words of graceful acknowledgement she whispered, and then 
she darted off as if afraid of being observed. Lost in an ecstasy 
of vanity he remained, kneeling in the grass, with his eyes fol- 
lowing her receding figure, till the flutter of her dress was lost in 
the shrubbery; then he left the garden, without one suspicion that 
he had not been honored with an interview by the queen of France. 

Immediately after leaving the duped cardinal, Adeline hastened 
to the house, where De Gouvion had promised to meet her. The 
street door was ajar, and pushing it open, she entered a lighted room 
on the ground floor. There was a slight bustle at her approach ; 
and she caught a glimpse of female drapery, as it disappeared 
through an opposite door. De Gouvion advanced eagerly to meet 
her; and seizing both her hands, exclaimed, 

‘‘Bravely done, my girl ;—but was he deceived ?—how did the 
old fool act ?”’ 

The panting girl could only answer; “It is over De Gouvion, 
and now your promise—why are you alone—where is the priest ?” 

‘¢Why how impatient you are?” he answered, smiling, ‘ Talk 
no more of it to night—you are too much agitated.” 

As De Gouvion replied, the girl turned very pale, and drawing 
her hands from his clasp, exclaimed, ‘Did you not swear to make 

me your wife this night ?” 
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‘Even so,”’ he replied carelessly. 

‘¢ Then why do you speak of delay ?”’ 

‘¢ Because it happens to suit my convenience.” 

“« And it may suit your convenience to break a solemn oath alto- 
gether,”’ she exclaimed indignantly. 

‘Perhaps so, and what then my pretty termigant ?” 

Suddenly the young girl became calm, a cool determined expres- 
sion shot into her eye, and the little remaining color vanished from 
her lips. Deliberately unclasping the necklace, she gathered it 
tightly in her hand; and then looking the nobleman steadily in the 
face, said, in the quiet, deep tone of resolution, 

“ De Gouvion, redeem your oath now—this hour—or, as I live, 
this string of diamonds, together with all the particulars appertain- 
ing, shall be in the possession of King Louis, before to-morrow’s 
sun !”? 

De Gouvion was evidently surprised and alarmed. He at first at- 
tempted to pacify her with promises ; but was only answered by the 
little hand clenched over the jewels and uplifted threateningly, and 
that one expression—“ your oath—your oath.”” Then he boldly ac- 
knowledged, that only such ties as existed could ever bind them. No 
religious vow was recognized by him. He mocked at her faith in an 
oath, taken in the face of the Most High, and boldly proclaimed 
himself one of the class of atheists, that like a poisonous plant has 
spread its roots from the bosom of France into our beloved land, 
withering and blasting whatever it entwines. 

This blasphemy only served to strengthen his victim in her pur- 
pose. She was turning away to put her threat in execution, when the 
door behind her was softly opened, and a female, the matured coun- 
terpart of herself, crossed the room, laid her hand on the retir- 
ing girl’s shoulder, and leaning her head, whispered—“ Adeline !” 
That voice! it thrilled through her heart like the burst of a dream- 
like melody, bringing in its tones—the Cot on the hill side, the bur- 
thened vineyard—the fountain by the rock—the quiet hearthstone— 
her gray-haired parents, and all that had made the sweet vision of 
her childhood. It seemed as if a part of her innocence had been 
returned to her, as she wound her arms conyulsively round the 
stranger, and clung to her bosom sobbing like a sick infant, on the 
return of its mother. Thus she lay for a few moments, and then 
raising her wet face, murmured, in a voice of touching earnestness, 
“Our parents, Louisa, are they alive ? have they forgotton me?” 

‘‘ They are both alive,” replied the stranger, slightly moved. 

“Tell me, Louisa, tell me truly—do they never speak of me ?—oh 
sister! sister!! if I could once more sleep in our little chamber—in 
our own bed, with your arms about me !—But why are you here! !” 
she exclaimed, wildly springing from her sister’s bosom ; “‘ have you 
too, deserted our parents in their old age ?>—why are you here in 
De Gouvion’s lodgings ?” 

‘You are mistaken, Adeline,”’ said the person interrogated. “TI 
am married—I am the Madam Lamothe, you have so hated.” 

‘And what have you in common with him?” replied Adeline, 
pointing sternly to De Gouvion, who sat coldly observing the scene. 
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‘¢ Patriotism—republicanism—the cause of liberty which you have 
been blindly aiding in procuring these diamonds, every one of which 
shall go to promote the glorious emancipation of our country—the 
downfall of a race of tyrants.” 

‘Alas, my royal mistress, what has she done ?”’ exclaimed Ade- 
line, * but I will warn her—I will confess—” 

rw by so doing, destroy your own sister?”? said Madam La- 
mothe. 

Adeline stopped—her face changed—her fingers relaxed their hold 
on the diamonds, and they fell, a glittering mass, to her feet. “I am 
every way bound,” she exclaimed in agony of feeling, “every way 
forced to do wrong ;”’ then placing her hands against Madam La- 
mothe, she held her back at arm’s length, and fixing her eyes search- 
ingly, on her immovable features, said, ‘ Louisa, as you shall hope 
for mercy, answer me truly—do you now, orhave you ever loved the 
Marquis De Gouvion ?” 

‘As I hope for mercy hereafter, no !” 

* And this bond, which you call republicanism, is the only tie be- 
tween you?” 

It 1s.” 

‘Were you acquainted with the false promises, by which I was 
won to the obtaining of these ?”” Adeline again inquired, spurning 
the pile of gems with her foot. 

‘‘T was,—and did the glorious cause, in which we are engaged, 
require the spilling of my own blood, or even that of my parents, 
instead of your weak tears, it should be cheerfully poured forth.” 

The mention of her parents turned the channel of the oppressed 
girl’sthoughts. Her heart, her cherished hopes, had been wantonly 
crushed, and her spirit yearned toward the home of her innocence 
as toa haven of rest. Herresolution was instantly taken. With- 
out speaking, or even looking at her sister, or the astonished De- 
Gouvion, she turned and left the house, found her way to her apart- 
ment in the palace, and throwing off her splendid apparel, dressed 
herself ina humble suit, which she had preserved as a relic of 
home. When equipped in her plain attire, she noiselessly left 
the room, and returned in a few minutes much agitated and bathed 
in tears. She gathered up the robe, the veil, and the paradise feath- 
er, and cast them, a brilliant mass, in a corner of the room; then tak- 
ing a little bundle of linen in her hand she departed. 

Marie Antoinette had missed her favorite attendant, at her hour 
of disrobing that right ; and had been asleep about an hour, when 
a slight noise, as if of the closing of a door, awoke her. She 
thought she had been dreaming, that her protege came softly to her 
bed-side, habited as a peasant—-that she had wept bitterly, and 
covered one of her hands with tears and passionate kisses. The 
queen rose up and looked about—the room was empty—but the 
hand which had been hanging over the side of the bed was wet, as 
if it had indeed been wept upon. The next morning Adeline came 
not, as usual, to the summons of her royal mistress. 

It was the third night after her departure from Versailles, when 
the returned penitent stood, weary and faint, at her father’s door- 
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stone. All was dark in the cottage, for it was near midnight; the 
stars gathered thickly in the heavens, and shed a cold light on the 
vine which crept over the thatched roof; and the music of the pas- 
sing brook fell soothingly on the wanderer’s ear. Thrice she raised 
her hand to knock at the rude door, but each time her courage failed 
her. She had eaten nothing that day; and her heart thrilled with 
a strange pleasure, as she groped amid the dark leaves of the vine 
she had plucked fruit from in childhood, and satisfied her hunger 
with one of its purple clusters. With her heart full, almost to 
bursting, she laid her little bundle down for a pillow; and stretching 
herself on the door-stone, slept calmly and sweetly, as she had 
not done for years; dreaming that the murmur of the rivulet, as it 
gurgled by, was the hushing of her mother’s voice. 

Early in the morning there was a stir in the cottage. The old 
pe asant had arisen to his daily labor, and his wife, an aged woman, 
broken down with grief and infirmity, was preparing the morning 
meal. It was a grievous sight—that old couple sharing the labors of 
their deserted home, and consoling each other for the ingratitude of 
their children—children who had forsaken them in their old age ; 
the one for ambition, the other for the arms of a stranger. ‘The old 
man opened the door to go out, and there, upon the rough stepping 

tone, lay his last born, asleep. The rising sunbeams were stream- 
ing over her in a sheet of brilliancy, brightening her features and 
drowning the change years had made upon them ; her dark lashes lay 
softly on her che ek, and a sweet, contented smile, like that of her 
infancy, was about her mouth. The joyful old man grew suddenly 
strong, and lifting her in his withered arms bore her to her mother’s 
bed. When the } poor wanderer awoke her hand was in that of her 
father; the tears of her mother were raining over her face, and her 
cheeks were warm with kisses. 

Who will dare to say that there is no happiness for the penitent 


female ? 
Me _ _ 7 * * * 


When Marie Antoinette was brought to her shameful trial, a- 
mong other charges, that of having artfully prevailed upon the Cardi- 
nal De Rohan to ‘purchase an expensive necklace of diamonds, was 
brought against her. It was stated, that she had paid the cardinal 

bills, bearing her signature, which she afterwards pronounc- 
ed forgeries, and had prevailed on Louis to banish the prelate for his 
share in the transaction. Madame Lamothe bent over from the gal- 
leries, and listened to this base charge with an unmoved counte- 
nance ; While the Marquis De Gouvion sat calmly among her self- 
¢ onstituted judges, secure in his villainy ; ; for Adeline, the only wit- 
ness of their guilt, and the queen’s innocence, slept in an early grave, 
by the side of her parents. 
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ISEPHINE. 


{For the Portland Magazine.) 


ISEPHINE. 


BY W. H. BURLEIGH. 


Come, fling thy mantle round thee, Isadore, 
And put thine arm in mine, and we will go 
Out, where the air is purer, and the songs 

Of the glad birds shall greet us on our way. 
Come, and the breeze shall kiss thee lovingly, 
Joying once more to meet thee—and thy heart 
Shall fling aside its sorrow, and become 
Tranquil and happy. 


Tis a pleasant eve. 
The sun just lingers on the glowing verge 
Of the horizon, as if loth to leave 
The earth which he hath made so beautiful 
With his retiring rays. Clouds, edged with gold, 
Gather around the portals of the west, 
Trancing the spirit with their loveliness, 
While the soft light of the departing sun, 
Playfully hiding in their vapory folds, 
Tints them with matchless beauty. Isadore ! 
1 know thy love for such an eve as this. 
In its still quiet I have seen thee sit 
For hours together, in some lovely spot, 
To gaze upon its beauties—till its light 
Had faded from the west, and the young stars 
Had come in glory, one by one, and all 
The heavens were radiant with those fadeless gems. 
And still thy foot would linger, and thine eye 
Gaze earnestly upon the starry hosts, 
Marshalled in pomp, upon the azure plain, 
Until a stranger might have fancied thee 
Astrologer or prophetess, who read 
The hidden destinies of men and things, 
In heaven’s sidereal pages : but to those 
Who knew and loved thee, thou didst only seem, 
Just what thou art, a dear, romantic girl. 


Hush ! let thy foot press lightly, for we tread 
Over the dust of beauty. 


Seest thou not 
That plain white marble, standing at the head 
Of yonder grave? It marks the spot where sleeps 































































ISEPHINE. 


One of the loveliest flowers that ever bloomed 
Upon this desert earth : alas! too soon 
Plucked by the Spoiler’s hand. But thus it is. 
The beautiful, the fairest, are the first 

To fade away and wither. Why that sigh? 
Dost grieve for earthly loveliness, entombed ? 
For beauty, in the still embrace of Death ? 

For the pure-hearted, passed from earth, away ? 
God calleth early, whom he loveth best.* 

Dash off that tear, sweet mourner, and sit down, 
Here, at my side, upon this mossy stone— 
—The sleeper underneath will reck it not— 
And I will tell a melancholy tale, 

Of her who moulders in this sepulchre. 


Said I that she was lovely ? So she was— 
A slender, delicate girl—she almost seemed 
The belle ideal of an artist’s dream. 
Her heart was happy, and her step—so light, 
So buoyant,—you might almost deem she trod 
On air, and never touched the earth. Her voice 
Was deep and clear and rich, and when she apoke 
Each word gushed forth in music, and her song 
Could waken feelings in the human breast, 
That seemed too pure for earth: for he who heard, 
Scarce needed aid of fancy, to believe 
He listened to an angel’s melody : 
And hardly could he doubt it, if he saw 
The form of her who poured the minstrelsy. 
She knew not she was beautiful—at least 
She never seemed to know it. If she did, 
It never made her haughty. She was kind 
To all of every rank—the rich caressed, 
And the poor blessed her—and where’er she went, 
Her smile was gladness—and the mourning heart 
Forgot its sorrow when her voice was heard. 
That face ! that lovely face ! its beauty mocks 
Description—yet its lineaments are graved 
Upon my memory, vividly distinct. 
Her forehead—which, thou knowest, by some is deemed 
The index of the mind—was high and white 
And smooth as polished ivory. 
Her raven locks were parted carelessly 
Upon it, and hung down in glossy curls 
Around a neck of snow—so beautiful 
One might have almost envied the bland breeze 
That dallied with them unreproved. Her eye— 


**Quem Deus amat, :aoritur adolescen 
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[ISEPHINE. 


It was a hazel eye, and much like thine : 
The same mild, floating tenderness was there 
That beams from thine when it is turned on me, 
And one could read in it her very soul, 

Her thoughts, her hopes, her feelings, and desires. 
Her glance had more of eloquence, and revealed 
Far more of soul, than all the windy words 
That orators e’er used, and it could tame 

A prouder spirit than was ever chained 

By human speech, or angel-eloquence. 

And oh ! her delicate cheek—it almost seemed 


Like something half transparent—tinged with hues 


That mocked the lustre of the dying day— 

As bright—as glorious—and alas! it proved 
Almost as transient. But her smile! ’twas that, 
Playing around her curling lip, which seemed 
To draw all hearts to love her—bland and arch, 
And eloquent of happiness, it gave 

A fascination to her every word — 

Her lips were never opened, but to bless.— 

She was beloved by all, for unto all 

Her presence was a joy—liier praises flowed 
From every tongue—none, even among the fair 
Viewed her with envy, though, among them all, 
None could presume to vie in loveliness, 

With gentle Isephine. And thus her youth 
Passed tranquilly till she had entered on 

Her nineteenth summer. Then, alas! a cloud 
Came over her fair brow, and dimmed the light 
Of her resplendent eye, and quenched the smile 
Of her dear lip, and cast a shade on all 

The beauty of her cheek—the rose was seen 

No more to linger there—her step no more 

Was gay and birdlike—and her heart was crushed 


It is a mournful story. She had been 
Some time betrothed unto a noble youth, 
One who had been her playmate and her friend 
From early childhood. He wasall in man 
That soul could wish—at least, was so to her : 
And every tendril of her gentle heart 
Was twined around him—for to her he seemed 
To forma portion of her every soul. 

His smile was joy to her, as hers to all— 

And she was happy—happy in his love, 

And happy in the love she bore for him. 

Her love was pure, deep, deathless and intense : 
















































ISEPHINE. 


Such as a woman gives, when one is found 
Worthy of her affection. His was deep 
And deathless too—and in each other's smiles 
They seemed to live—and life to them was bright, 
While fond anticipations whispered them 
Of happier days to come. But righteous Heaven 
Decreec it otherwise. 

A foreign foe 4 
Landed upon our shores; war’s crimson flag 
Flung out its folds ; the trumpet and the drum 
Were heard, where once the viol and the lute ; 
The plough, forsaken, in its furrow stood ; 
For sword or bayonet, the husbandmen 
Exchanging implements of peaceful toil, 
Rushed to the field of conflict. Isephine 
Wept in her bitterness of soul, as he 
Her noble lover, at his country’s call, 
Prepared to leave his pleasant home and go 
To witness and participate in blood. 
“Yet go,” she said, “ perhaps it is to die’ — 
“ Yet go,” she faltered, ‘‘ for thy country calls.” 
When falling on his neck, she wept again. 
“ Unman me not, my dearest Isephine,” 
He gently said, and bent to kiss away 
The pearly drops that glittered on her cheek ; 
‘*‘ Our parting will be brief—Soon Freedom’s hosts 
Will vanquish the invader. He who rules 
The destinies of nations, He abhors 
The tyrant and oppressor, and will guide 
Our armies on to victory, and then 
I will return and claim thee for mine own, 
And we shall live, for many happy years, 
Beneath the wing of Peace. Nay, do not weep : 
It will be so dear Isephine.”’ Again 
He kissed her quivering lips, and tore himself 
From her embrace, and with a heavy heart, 
Aching with anguish, sprang upon his steed, 
And spurred away, nor dared to trust himself 
With one more look, lest he should be unmanned 


From that sad hour, the gentle Isephine 
Was never known to smile. A gloomy thought, 
A dark foreboding that she never more 
Should see her lover, had possessed her soul, 
And none could comfort her. 


A week—a month 


Passed heavily away, and then there came 
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ISEPHINE. 


A courier from the camp. He bore the news 
Of a fierce, bloody conflict. Victory long 
Seemed doubtful, but at length declared for those 
Who fought our country’s battles: yet "twas won 
Ata dear rate, for many of her sons 
Were lying in their gore, upon the field— 
And Henry, the betrothed of Isephine, 
Covered with blood and wounds, was found beneath 
A heap of mangled bodies, with one hand 
Grasping convulsively his broken blade, 

And the rent banner he had proudly borne— 
Wound round his lifeless body. Better far, 

—So had he thought—to give his heart’s best blood, 
Than yield that banner to his country’s foe— 
And—gladly would he die, so he might have 

Its torn folds wrapped around him as a shroud. 
Wo! for her heart who loveth, when its stay, 

The cherished one on whom it fondly leaned, 

Is stricken to the dust! Wo! for its hopes 

Are darkened, quenched forever. Man may gird 
His strong pride round him, and enmail his soul 
With high endurance, when his hopes are crushed : 
Aye, he may wring from very agony, 

A balm to heal his spirit—and amid 

The desolation of a thousand hearts, 

Stand, scathed, but withered not—a monument 

Of suffering, not despair. And he will find 

Other, a thousand things, on which to build 

Hopes for the future, and will thus live on. 

But gentle, trusting woman! wo for her, 

When her fond hopes are perished! She doth wind 
Each trendril of her heart, confidingly, 

Around her worshipped idol—and doth fling 

Her spirit’s priceless gifts, an offering 

Upon affection’s altar. But if death, 

Or treachery, or aught doth break those ties, 

And scatter the pure offering, never more 

Hope’s flowers may bloom for her—or light of joy 
Break through her spirit’s gloom. The desolate heart, 
Bleeding and torn, is wedded to despair ! 


Alas for Isephine! she heard it all— 
Heard to the tragic close—her pallid cheek 
Grew paler, on her ashy lip there came 


A still more deathly whiteness—and she fell 
With a wild shriek, into her sister's arms, 
A broken-hearted girl. Awhile it seemed 


























































ISEPHINE. 


Her soul had, in that fearful struggle past. 
Alarmed, her sister clasped her to her heart, 
Wept, prayed and bathed her temples, loosed her dress, 
And shrieked despairingly for aid. When lo! 

A soldier, faint and pale; rode swiftly up; 

Leaped from his horse and open burst the door, 
But started back with horror, as he saw 

Anna, the weeping sister, bending o’er 

The lifeless form of his own [sephine. 

"Twas Henry—living yet—though, in the fight, 
He had been wounded—slightly, as he said 

To those who found him, faint from loss of blood, 
And he had come to rest him from his toils, 

That Isephine might nurse him, till his strength 
Should be restored, and he could seek the camp. 
!” exclaimed the sister, “‘ dost thou live ? 
"Tis but a moment gone, we heard that thou 
Hadst perished on the field—and Isephine— 

Poor girl! it broke her heart—and she has gone !”’ 
And then she wrung her hands in agony, 

And wept, and cried, ‘‘ Dear Isephine awake ! 
Look not so pale, dear sister! wilt thou not 
Speak to thy Anna? 


“ Henry 





Isephine is dead !” 


Pale as a marble statue—motionless,— 
And almost breathless—he a moment stood ; 
But the wild shriek of the despairing girl 
Awoke his soul to consciousness. He sprang 
Eagerly on, and with a countenance 
That told his spirit’s agony, he clasped 
His dear one to his breast—and wildly called 
Upon her name—and kissed her pale cold lips 
With passionate earnestness, until the tears 
Streamed down the soldier’s cheek, and fresh and warm, 
Fell on the pallid forehead of the girl. 
The voice—the kiss—the tears dissolved the spell 
That bound her faculties, and from her swoon 
The broken-hearted girl aweke. ‘ Who calls ?”’ 
Faintly she whispered. ‘I'll be with thee soon— 
Henry—my blessed one—’tis almost past— 
I shall rejoin thee—yet a little while 
And [ shall be released— wait, Henry, wait.”’ 


“ Dear Isephine, look up! Thy Henry lives, 
And holds thee to his bosom—Isephine ! 
I am not dead! awake !—oh, wilt thou not 
Look up and see thy Henry, Isephine !” 
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“| know thou art not dead, although thy corse 
{s bleaching on the battle-field—but thou 


Art now immortal I will join thee soon— 





I see thee, dearest,—wherefore dost thou wear 
A look so sad? oh smile upon me once! 
"Tis almost over—well—I would not live 


When thou art gone—I will rejoin thee now.” 


“Oh God! her heart is crushed—her brain is crazed ! 
Look up! dear Isephine—here, feel my hand— 
See, here is Anna—here am I—alive !— 


Look ! my own Isephine—I am not dead ! 


“T see! I come !—I know thou art not dead— 
Thou art immortal !—1 will come to thee— 
Sister—farewell !—earth—every thing—fare well !— 
The light is fading—lI will join thee, love !— 

Look not so sad !—am I not still thine own ? 
Dark—dark—and yet not fearful—this is death !” 

Her voice grew inarticulate—a slight 
Convulsive shuddering ran along her limbs— 

A short, quick grasp for breath—and all was still— 


‘The beautiful, heart-broken Isephine 
Had gone before her lover. She was dead ! 





[Forthe Portland Magazine.] 


THE PRESS. 


I nave heard good men say, that there have not been, with the 
exception of the religious, but few papers in the state, or indeed in 
the United States, for the last few years, from which one might 
gather any thing like the truth unalloyed by the misrepresentations 
of party spirit. 

It is the boasted trait of the present age that no new invention— 
no new combination of thought—no new discovery of any kind can 
be made in any one part of the world, that may not be immediately 
made knawn to every other. This is true. But people begin now 
to place no confidence in what is reported in the political papers of the 
day. They begin to apply to them the adage, once suspected, always 
suspected. A liar is not to be believed even when he does tell the truth. 
Aud our newspapers, which ought to be so conducted as to bring 
before our families every week, a miniature picture of the truth that 
is going on in the wide world—which ought to make us acquainted 
with the inventions that have multiplied the facilities of obtaining 
a livelihood—of developing the faculties of the human mind—which 
should tell us of the relative situations of the several nations of 
the earth,—and of their comparative advancement in civilization— 
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THE PRESS. 89 


which should, above all things, give us the most exact information 
in regard to the affairs of our own country, that our youth may grow 
up to manhood acquainted with her great men—stimulated by their 
virtues and urged onward in the career of honorable and christian 
ambition that aims to be 


Great, not like Cesar, stained with blood, 
But only great as they are good— 


many of our newspapers that should do all this, are no longer 
worthy of our confidence or support. The great machinery that 
should be fitted to diffuse through the great moral and intellectual 
system of the wide world the very life blood of healthy existence, 
has been converted to the use of him who cannot look upon the 
triumph of truth with complacency. It has been poisoned by the 
arch destroyer of men. 

And what is to be the consequence? Why, that real merit 
will hide its head. No man who does not wish his virtues to be 
tarnished by the Harpy touch of scandal mongers—who does not wish 
his wife or his children torn from the hallowed slumbers of the 
grave, to open afresh the remembrance of their irreparable loss—no 
one I say of real merit who does not wish to see all distinction be- 
tween vice and virtue effaced, will be found to guide the affairs of 
the nation. 

We may have Lycurguses and Solons, but we shall look in vain 
for their virtue. We may have legislators, but not a Camillus, whose 
conscience was for a leng time all the legislation of Rume—Camil- 
lus, who supported by her proud morals, raised her from the brink 
of the grave to march like a queen to the conquest of the universe. 
We cannot expect to have the firmness of a Brutus—the good faith 
ef a Regulus—the moderation of Cincinnatus—the calm probity of 
Fabricius—the disinterestedness of Paulus A milius—the patience 
of Fabius, men who were in their time the best laws of Rome— 
men who were living laws—laws not such as speak but once, but 
like Cato, ever-acting. 

But what must be done? Must the press, the boasted palladium 
of our liberties, be fettered? Yes. And how? By law? No. 
How then? How then! Does any one ask me how I would 
prevent the laborer in my employ from corrupting the morals of my 
children by his constant blasphemy, obscenity, obloquy and immor- 
ality of every description? I would turn him out of my house, and 
request every one to do the same, and keep him in the streets, wal- 
lowing in the mire and associating with the beasts, his fittest com- 
panions, until he should repent of his evil doings. 

And thus would I subject the press to a censorship, by refusing 
toadmit a paper or a book of any kind into my house which 
purposely misrepresents facts, giving an attractive colouring to vice, 
and making a laughing stock of private and public virtue—teaching 
my children to grow up in the belief that virtue is a chimera—that 
the men who are to fill the first offices of state, are our worst men 
—that fraud and duplicity and successful intrigue, are the character- 
istics of the man whom the people should delight to honour, 
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90 THE PRESS.—BROOKS’ LETTERS. 


This is then the censorship that every well wisher of his country 
should pass on the press, viz. to exclude improper publications from 
his dwelling. And here is an excellent opportunity for all good men to 
form themselves into a benevolent society for the promotion of the 
purity of the public prints. There are men of principle enough in 
our country to do what they please with the press. Let such in 
every town swear by the holy recollections of Plymouth Rock—by 
the heroes of the Revolution—by the happiness of twelve millions of 
freemen—by the blessings of that liberty which can exist only in 
the virtue and integrity of the leading men of our republic—that 
no public print shall be allowed to enter their dwelling, that does 
not carry on its pages a fair portrait of the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth. 

Why will men feel so anxious for the suppression of intemperance 
and the slave trade—for the observance of the Sabbath—the chris- 
tianization of the heathen—the support of public schools, and still 
allow their names to remain on the subscription lists of papers which 
do not even pretend to speak the truth—which make a business of 
defiling public and private character—of filling up their columns with 
outrageous abuse of the feelings and confidence of neighbors and 
friends—poisoning the minds of our young men, and preparing them 
to run arace of ungodly ambition and intrigue, that must finally 
drive away every patriot-passion from the heart, and sweep away 
the beautiful pillars of the temple of liberty ! 

I have spoken of our public prints, with the hope that a regard 
to the welfare of our children and the cause of freedom and virtue, 
will induce us to insist most rigorously on a reform. It is a solemn 
fact, that there are now within reach of our sons and daughters, 
both books, pamphlets and papers that are calculated to produce on 
their minds the demoralising effects of the vilest of company. | 
do hope and entreat that in the name of truth some salutary change 
may be effected. F. 





[For the Portland Magazine.) 


BROOKS’ LETTERS. 


WE have been deliberately reading Mr. Brooks’ recent Letters a 
second time, in order to form a just estimate of their merits ; and 
the event is, that we are not disappointed in the expectations we 
have hitherto entertained and expressed—expectations which were 
formed, not from any personal knowledge of the gentleman, for we 
are hardly acquainted with him—not from any of his political acts or 
writings, for of the first we know nothing, and the last we have 
never read; but from the literary papers that have fallen under our 
observation bearing his signature—from the knowledge gained of 
his character from such of his fellow citizens as have known him 
longest and best—and most of all from the fact that he has made 
himself—has cut his way boldly and steadily through numerous dif- 
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ficulties to his present highly respectable station in the world. 
When we expressed ourselves prospectively of Mr. Brooks’ Letters, 
it was from a conviction that no man in our country ean rise to any 
considerable degree of superiority over the mass of the people, un- 
less it be from energy of character and strength of intellect. These 
requisites have been called into action in order to make James 
Brooks what he is; and a further exertion of them, we were cer- 
tain, could not but enable him to impart useful and correct know- 
ledge during his travels in Europe. The event has proved that we 
were not mistaken. 

It is not to be denied that Brooks writes in a hurry, and travels 
ina hurry; but he contrives to see more that is worth relating in 
his haste, and to relate it in a more honest, truth-like and interest- 
ing manner than any letter-writer that has been sent from our shores 
for many years. The reader must not forget that he is the corres- 
pondent of a daily, not a weekly paper, and consequently that he 
has but a brief space for correction, a disadvantage from which his 
predecessors were free. Neither must it be forgotten that he is 
constantly on the wing—that he takes a long day’s journey, on foot 
or otherwise, and then writes an account of it while the events are 
thronging his brain and forcing his pen as with a steam-power. 
Critics may occasionally detect a grammatical inaccuracy in his 
writings. Whatthen? Any gentleman can put sentences together 
correctly, but few gentlemen can write such letters as Brooks gives 
to the public; besides, all who know him are certain that such in- 
accuracies originate in haste and oversight, when they are not 
chargeable to the mistakes of his compositors. Such as have any 
doubts on this subject we would refer to the Knickerbocker, where 
they will find some of his papers, not only rich in chaste and elegant 
language, but full of eloquence and powerful thought, betraying 
deep research and extensive observation. These are his finished 
productions, written, as Willis doubtless wrote his weekly letters, 
in the heat and enthusiasm of his feelings, and revised in his mo- 
ments of composure. These are enough to establish his reputation 
as a scholar, even among the most fastidious. But his letters from 
Europe are written and sent off in haste, warm with his first thoughts 
and vigorous with his fresh feelings. He does not stop to revise 
and correct for the critic’s eye, losing the spirit and truth of a de- 
scription in the rounding of his periods, and burying his meaning in 
a labyrinth of roseleaves, while he seduces our reason with the per- 
fume of blossoms ; and it pleases us that he does not. He writes 
for the people—for the many—not for the fastidious few—and he 
writes exactly such letters as the people expect and need. We do 
not say they are perfect; occasionally he may be mistaken in his 
deductions. He does, in some instances, carry his republicanism to 
the appearance of affectation; but we believe him to be honest in 
his enthusiastic love of country—firm in his opinion that our institu- 
tions are superior to any on the face of the earth. We know him to 
be a genuine Yankee, glorying in the character, and sometimes car- 
rying it to the verge of ill-breeding; as when he calls the king of 
England ‘a stupid looking chap’ in the presence of a crowd of En- 
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92 BROOKS' LETTERS 


glishmen, and laughs aloud at the etiquette of the House of Com- 
mons. We have now enumerated the greatest and, as we think, 
only faults of his letters; yet what are they, when put in compari- 
son with the immense mass of information he is scattering over our 
country? Nothing, absolutely nothing. Our letter writers have 
hitherto wandered into the flower-gardens of England—among the 
blossoms and half exotics of the nation. We have heard of the 
great men, the beautiful women, the poets, the peers and the actress- 
es of Great Britain, till they are almost as familiar to us as our 
‘household gods ;’ but where is the man who, like Brooks, has told 
us of the people, the great body of the English? Who like him 
has studied them in their every-day dress—in the common walks of 
life—on the cross-roads—on the way-side, and in their farm-houses ? 
Who like him has penetrated into the fairs and public festivals of 
the country, making observations, gathering together facts, and de- 
scribing the realities, not the embellishments of human society ? 
Brooks does not pretend to describe all that is worthy of observa- 
tion ; but he selects such objects as seem to him most deserving of 
attention, and gives a faithful and concise account of them; some- 
times arousing the reader with a burst of eloquence, but more fre- 
quently telling his adventures with that easy, good-natured fellow- 
ship which does away with the wish for exciting description ; yet the 
reader is not disappointed if he looks for that, when he reads his 
Jetters from the hills and lakes of Scotland, or follows him to the 
continent. We here copy a description of Amsterdam. 

“ Think of rescuing all the swamps of the lake Mississippi from the inroads of 
the waters, and of making it all as a garden—a healthy and a charming country 
full of little palaces, and pleasure houses, and bridges, and canals, under which 
and over which, the boats are ever sliding,—and you will have a faint idea of 
what has been done in Holland, save that nature has done nothing for it,—man 
every thing,—and that there is nothing remarkable in soil—but every thing bad in 
climate—and with the whole train of aches and rheumatisms, that cold and damp 
are ever generating. Why, | thought the English were the most remarkable peo- 
ple on earth for profiting by their position, and turning every spot of land to ad- 
vantage or to pleasure,—but the Dutch are far before them—very far, remember- 
ing how little nature has done here. Think of a city built as Amsterdam is, on 
enormous piles, in what was a deep and pestilential morass,—a splendid city now 
of nearly 200,000 inhabitants, with canals (forming ninety little islands connected 
by 300 bridges) running through the streets,—vessels or boats in all of them, 
loading and unloading at the large warehouses going or,—and all these canals 
bordered with large, lofty, and healthy trees,—the masts of the shipping here 
mingling with the trees, or there running by the windows of the houses. See 
then at quite every house, often at every window, sing!e or double looking glasses; 
or reflectors, so that a person in the room, sitting before the window, can see by 
reflection the whole length of the street, the passengers, the trees, the canal and 
the slipping. Look into one of these, and you are quite convinced that such a 
city is no city, but a picture. No view can be more picturesque.” 

Have you not a good idea of the city of Amsterdam—the busy, 
bustling city of islands—conveyed in a few off-handed words, with- 
out an attempt at effect ? 

Now we will take up one of his letters from the Rhine, and copy 
the first passage that presents itself. 

“Come, go with me another day, up the Rhine. The second day upon the Rhine 
was more interesting than my first, or what would be the fourth day upon the 
Rhine to the traveller who followed upon the river from Rotterdam. ‘The scenery 
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was wilder. The castles were gloomier. The rush of the water was more rapid, 
and in a narrower bed, through narrower defiles. An excellent road runs all 
along the banks of the river, at the foot of the mountains. The Englishman's 
coach was often seen upon it. The bugle of the Prussian postillion would sound 
now and then, and eclhio from hill to hill. Here and there was a cross, with some 
woman kneeling at its foot. The church bell would strike at times. The drum 
of the soldier was often rolled. A gay display of livery now and then. Here a 
chateau, there the thickly clustering vineyards. Here, peeping over the cliffs on 
the plains above, the rich golden harvests waving in the breeze,—and there the 
hills feathered with little trees. Now the Rhine would branch off into the broad lake 
in quiet beauty, and pent up among the mountains, hiding its ingress and egress 
too, quite deceive you ;—and anon it would foam and fret and chafe, in anger as 
it were, that it was passing in sucha wild defile. Glorious river !—glorious in 
fact and in fancy too. Of all the things around, thou artalone unchanged. Cas- 
tle has fallen. Nations have thrown their flags upon thy cliffs. War has often 
vexed thy bosom,—but thou art the same as ever, in perpetual youth and beauty, 
and one does not marvel why feudal lord and fiery chief should seek thy sweet 
repose. 


Is not this a graphic picture, dashed off with a half dozen strokes 
of the pencil, and sent to us full of life and spirit, without a soften- 
ing touch upon the shadows, or a working in of the light ? 

We have room for no more extracts or remarks, as our article is 
getting beyond its prescribed limits. We should like to say a word 
of his descriptions of the variety of character he encounters; but 
our pages circumscribe our wishes cruelly at times. Ep. 





fFor the Portland Magatrine.] 


ZINZENDORFF AND OTHER POEMS. 


ZINZENDORFF AND OTHER Porems,—By Mrs. L. H. Sigourney.— 
We scarcely know in what terms to speak of these Poems, it seems 
so like presumption in us to express any opinion upon them. ‘The 
order of things is reversed in our world of letters. Few of our 
great writers are reviewers, and yet all are reviewed ; consequently 
the smaller must, in most instances, criticise the greater. Any per- 
son who can tack sentences together may set up for a critic, on his 
own authority and recommendation; arming himself with a rhetori- 
cal grammar and a dictionary, he goes forth to search the mighty 
spirits of the earth with his borrowed conceptions, and to span the 
giants of creation with his limited grasp of thought, as one might 
attempt to fathom the ocean with atwelve inch line, or take the 
measurement of a mountain with a yard-stick. Knowing all this, 
we can but feel a diffidence in expressing an opinion of the author 
before us, standing as she does by the very altar of our national lit- 
erature, and as we do, hesitating upon the threshold of the temple. 
But our situation forces these things upon us, and without further 
preface we will proceed to the book. 

It consists of about one hundred and fifty poems, all short of 
course, and mostly of that solemn and exalting cast which subdues 
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and melts the heart; something like the grand poetry of the Bible, 
bearing to the innermost soul its voice of commingled grief and 
heavenly love, warming and purifying all its touches, but never in- 
flaming, and but seldom kindling the imagination beyond a healthy 
and pleasant state. 

The first and longest poem gives its title to the book. The 
scene is laid in Wyoming, and opens with a description of that most 
lovely valley. We feel as if we had something in common with 
the author while reading this poem ; for we too have seen the rocky 
chasm through which the Lackawana passes to the bosom of the 
Susquehannah, and have looked abroad, where 

‘** From the towering hills 

That revel in the sunbeams, or retire 

Shrowded in mist, the gazing traveller drinks 

Such deep delight, as only nature gives, 

When in her garb of loveliness, she mocks 

Pencil, and power of speech.” 
How vividly does her description bring the beautiful valley to our 
mind, as it was on the night we entered it from the hills towering 
up from behind Wilkesbarre! The moon was up silvering the oppo- 
site mountains with uncommon brightness, while a mist spread over 
the valley, which bore the appearance of one broad river sleeping 
in the moonlight; and the lights from the town at our feet seemed 
twinkling under water. We were deceived at the first glance into 
the supposition that the sheet of mist was the Susquehannah ; and 
so much was our imagination excited that we could scarcely recon- 
cile ourselves to the size of the river, when the veil was removed. 

We awoke to a Sabbath morning, still dewy and beautiful enough 
to deserve the following.— 

‘¢ Now the infant morning rais’d 
Her rosy eyelids. But no soft breeze mov'd 
The forest lords to shake the dews of sleep 
From their green coronals. 

The curtaining mist 

Hung o’er the quiet river, and it seem’d 
That nature found the summer night so sweet, 
That ‘mid the stillness of her deep repose 
She shunn’d the wakening of the king of day.” 

The last page of this Poem bears a stern rebuke to those wno wil 

the high places of religious trust, and yet 
‘¢ Toil 
To controvert—to argue—to defend, 
Camping amidst imaginary foes 
And viston’d heresies.” 

The story of the ‘ Zinzendorff’ is that of a missionary, simple in 
the extreme, but containing description, language and sentiments, 
‘chaste as the icicles on Diana’s temple,’ yet with the spirit of true, 
lofty poetry pervading all, like the rosy sunset playing on the snows 
which now shroud Wyoming. 

We find it impossible to notice the different poems in detail. 
Many of them are elegiac, and bear some resemblance to our Mellen’s 
most lofty heart songs. The same spirit is there, the same plaintive 
melody ; but the expression, the poetry, is distinct and original. 
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‘Niagara’ expresses the very spirit of unbreathed poetry, which 
must be felt by every one who listens to the roar of the mighty fall, 
yet to which few can give fitting utterance. The spirit bows to 
such poetry, and ‘trembles at the baptism.”’ 

‘The Tomb of Josephine’ and ‘ Napoleon’s Epitaph’ are both 
full of the energy of thought and the fire of soul-thrilling eloquence, 
stirring up the heart as with a blast of martial music, and startling 
the reader into astonishment that such strength can exist, and yet 
be ever subservient to the whisperings of affections—affections that 
pervade the highest and boldest efforts of this author, like the pat- 
ting of rain-drops on the green grass, while the clouds are rent with 
lightnings, and thunders are sounding abroad. ‘The Daughter’ has 
more of the writer’s own peculiar style, and is one of the most touch- 
ing poems in the book. 

We stop to gather a gem from ‘Lines on the Death of the Rev. 
Samuel Greene, of Boston.’— 

‘For tears are pearls, by griev'd affection shed, 
Drawn from the deep, deep sea, with shuddering pain,— 
Yet faith may string them on a silver thread, 
And wear them, till an angel’s wreath she gain.” 

And now we turn to ‘ Felicia Hemans,’ the last poem of the book, 
with feelings such as we should experience while gathering up the 
blossoms scattered over the face of the dead. One of our most able 
critics has spoken of this poem, and we use his words when we say, 
it is **A poem worthy alike of the author, and of the subject—of 
the first among American and the first among English female wri- 
ters. We look with wonder upon these and like manifestations of 
womanly strength and womanly feeling. A solemn and vast pro- 
cession of thoughts like substantial things—themselves a darkness— 
and their tread a dirge—they sweep slowly by us, generation after 
generation as it were, leaving us to wonder how men should ever 
so mistake the minds of women as they do.”’ 

In a review of Mrs. Hemans’ Poems the same critic says, “‘ In 
much of that, whereon her popularity may depend for years to come, 
perhaps forever, her warlike ballads, her vivid illustrations of histo- 
ry—she has had many to follow her in the same path, and not a 
few so nearly as to be confounded with her,—our own admirable 
Mrs. Sigourney among women, and James W. Miller among men; 
all creatures of the same faith, and the same worship, touched with 
light from the same quarter of the sky, and uttering like voices, if 
not the same, whenever they happened to be where that light fell 
upon their path.” 

Mrs. Sigourney has been frequently styled the Hemans of Ameri- 
ca, and justly. But is she equal to that lamented woman? We 
would answer, in some things she is—in all things she is not. The 
same spirit has breathed upon her—the same mantle overshadows 
her—but the inspirations of the one are not so strong, and the bril- 
liancy of the other is more dim; except at times, when, as in the 
poem last mentioned, her strains go up as a solemn anthem, pealing 
from the very altar at which a Hemans bowed herself, and filling 
the hearts that have swelled with her melody. Ep. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


Tur Boston Boox.—This book is decidedly a credit to Boston. It is no picture. 
book for grown-up children, filled with plates and sickly literature ; but one string 
of gems, all of more or less value—diamonds, amethysts, emeralds, pearls, and a 
few baser stones—no, we can’t say that—the contents of the book are indeed pre- 
cious stones, strung promiscuously together, forming a beautiful whole. Among 
the diamonds are ‘ The Pilgrim Fathers,’ by John Pierpont,‘ The Eagle,’ by Gren- 
ville Mellen, ‘ The Blind Mother,’ by N. P. Willis, ‘ Nahant,’ by the same, ‘ The 
Old Soldier,’ by H. H. Weld. Finally, we may as well throw out the amethysts 
and emeralds—they are all diamonds or pearls, of some water or size ; and among 
the latter is, first and foremost, the most graceful little thing we ever read, by 
Mrs. Child, entitled ‘ The Indolent Fairy.’ Itis bright and fanciful, with a useful 
little moral pervading it, like the dew-drops buried in a bed of blossoms. Then 
comes * The Child’s Wish in June,’ by Mrs. Gilman, a most natural, simple and 
beautiful piece of poetry—a seed pearl—making up in purity and beauty, what it 
lacks in bulk. ‘ Mother's Love, by Mrs. Hale—we like this as we do all that 
lady's writings. ‘The Iceberg,’ by 1. C. Pray Jun. This must be placed among 
the diamonds, and those of the first water too. We have seen many gocd things 
from this author. but none that surpasses this. ‘ The Notary,’ by H. Longfellow. 
How shall we class this? It isa fine white diamond, highly polished, and emit- 
ting a clear lambent flame, rather than fitful flashes of brilliancy. ‘ Politeness,’ 
by George 8S. Hilliard.—t Genius,’ by Orville Dewy—gems also, set in truth and 
knowledge. ‘ A Night in the Woods,’ by William J. Snelling. —‘ Legend of North 
End,’ by isaac Mc Lellan Jun.—and ‘ Confessions of a School Master,’ by L. F. 
Apthorp These all cut as well as shine. ‘I'll try My Luck again,’ by H. F. 
Harrington. This gentleman must have thought us very magnanimous, or he 
would never have given us the scolding he did about our proof reading, just at 
the time a book containing some of his effusions was placed on our table. But 
we forgive him—we do indeed. We like his poetry, and in the justice of our 
heart will throw it among the diamonds, where it lies sparkling with wit and hu- 
mor, making as much show as the best of them. We have opened the book at 
random, and noticed its contents as they happened to present themselves. To 
speak of all is not in our power, yet all deserve to be spoken of, and highly too. 
We have probably passed over many pages as good as those we have selected 
for notice ; all deserve praise, but our terms of commendation are exhausted. 
Now as N. P. Willis, Grenville Mellen and Henry Longfellow are natives of 
Portland, the Bostonians may pass them over to the credit of our city ; and when 
we get up a “ Portland Book ’’ we will take three of their great men in exchange. 








Ovr Trovustres.—Mr. Harrington complains bitterly of the havoc made with his 
Tragedy, by our negligent proof-reading. We ptead guilty to all his charges and 
throw ourselves on his mercy, rendering for excuse, that we were extremely ill at 
the issuing of the number containing the errors, and our publisher, who usually 
corrects the Magazine when at home, was absent. It always so happens, that when 
we ourselves attempt to correct a proof, it directly meets with a reproof from 
some quarter. Now the truth is, we would rather put a whole page together than 
dissect one sentence—our temperament is not exactly calculated for this part of 
our profession, and in short, we are no proofreader. We seriously regret the ty po- 
graphical errors complained of, as we have been made to say many strange things 
ourselves by uncorrected errors. Reading over the last volume of our Magazine, 
we for the first time observed, that in a notice of Miss Fanny Kemble we are 
made to say, that a whole volume of poems from the pen of a Sigourney would not 
sell for a higher sum than fifty dollars; when we intended to say, that a whole 
peem would scarcely command a higher price. The blunder troubled us very 
much when we first observed it. Now as an atonement to Mr. H. for the evil we 
have done him, we hereby promise to print the Tale he is writing for us, without 
the least shadow of mistake—we pledge our word for it. 


‘Practicat Purenotocy,—By Silas Jones, Esq.—*‘ Mr. Jones is now allowed 
to be the greatest practical Phrenologist in America, perhaps in the world,” say 
the Boston papers ; and from our knowledge of the gentleman, we believe the es- 
timation in which he is held is not undeserved. e have only room to say that 
his book is a good one. Next month we shall notice it more minutely; mean- 
while we most earnestly recommend it to all lovers of science. It is for sale at 
Colman & Chisholm’s. 
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